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S  I  R, 
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IT  may  be  thought  that  the  utility  of  Bathing  in  the  Sea, 
and  Drinking  Sea-Water  has  been  fo  fully  difcuffed,  by 
feveral  ingenious  gentlemen,  and  particularly  Dr.  Ruffe], 
whofe  name  deferves  to  be  remembered  for  the  lights  he  has 
thrown  on  this  fubjeft,  nothing  new  or  interefting  can  be 
offered  on  it :  But,  Sir,  I  had  not  been  at  Brightelmfton 
above  three  days,  before  feveral  particulars  prefented  them- 
lelves,  which  makes  a  further  difcuffion  on  Bathing  in  and 
Drinking  Sea- Water  neceffary. 

When  I  confider  the  elegant  and  polite  tafte  of  the  readers 
into  whofe  hands  this  may  fall,  it  becomes  an  arduous  un¬ 
dertaking  ;  I  fh all  therefore  communicate  my  fentiments  free- 
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jy,  but  in  a  concife  and  plain  manner,  that  I  may  not  intrude 
on  their  time  too  much. 


ON  BATHING. 


Bathing  in  the  fea  for  pleafure,  arifes  from  two  motives,  the 
love  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  refrefhment  that  cold  bathing  af¬ 
fords  the  body,  by  bracing  and  cooling  it.  To  this  a  bold 
fandy  fhore  contributes,  where  the  water  is  clear,  and  free  from 
the  mixture  of  muddy  frefh  waters,  which  always  depofite  a 
quantity  of  filth;  where  the  defcent  of  the  fhore  is  gradual,  not 
rocky;  and  where  the  tides  do  not  fuddenly  rife, to  make  bath¬ 
ing  dangerous:  Such  a  fhore  for  fea-bathing  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  the  perfection  of  fuch  a  fhore  Brightelmfton  can  boaft. 
But  with  all  thefe  advantages,  there  are  inconveniencies  which 
attend  fea-bathing  here  ;  yet  none  but  what  may  be  eafily 
remedied,  by  a  proper  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  coaft  of  Brightelmfton  being  open  to  the  main  fea, 
there  is  no  fhelter  to  the  Bathers  from  the  wind,  which  fets 
in  to  this  fhore  almoft  conftantly  ;  and,  if  the  weather  is  not 
very  ferene,  the  great  agitation  of  the  water  occafioned  there¬ 
by,  makes  the  bathing  oftentimes  difagreeable,  not  to  fay 
dangerous,  more  efpecially  to  the  ladies .  This  inconvenience 
may  be  remedied  by  a  different  pofition  of  the  bathing  ma¬ 
chines  while  in  ufe. 

I  would  recommend  that  one  half  the  number  ofmachines, 
at  leaft,  be  provided  with  fkreens,  to  extend  projeCtingly  from 
the  top  of  the  door  to  the  water,  fomewhat  after  the  manner 
of  thofe  at  Margate  ;  thefe  would  keep  off  the  wind,  and  make 
the  machines  more  private.  To  this  may  be  objected,  the 
force  of  the  waves,  and  flrength  of  the  wind,  which  might 
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overfet  the  machines  fo  provided ;  but  this  inconvenience1  is 
eafily  remedied. 

When  the  fea  is  much  troubled,  the  machines  fhould  be 
turned,  and  pufhed  backwards  a  fufficient  depth  into  the  fea, 
that  the  perfon  bathing  may  go  into  the  water  with  his  face 
to  the  fhore,  and  from  this  pofition  of  the  machine  will  arife 
two  advantages  :  The  waves  will  be  prevented  from  break¬ 
ing  againfl  the  door  of  the  machine,  and  wetting  the  party 
while  unclr  effing  or  dr  effing,  and  the  machine  by  being  placed 
between  the  perfon  bathing  and  the  fea,  will  break  off  the 
force  of  the  waves,  and  be  a  fhelter  from  the  wind  ;  and  when 
feveral  are  placed  near  to  each  other,  after  this  manner,  the  fhel¬ 
ter  of  them  will  be  very  conliderable,  and  confequently  the 
bathing  rendered  much  more  comfortable.  I  think  the  fhore 
on  the  Eaft  of  the  town  is  allotted  to  the  ufe  of  the  ladies, 
without  any  mixture  of  gentlemen,  and  I  think  a  further  rule 
fhould  take  place  :  That  no  man  fervant  or  inhabitant,  be 
permitted  to  bathe  on  that  fide  of  the  town  during  the  feafon. 

It  has  been  a  notion  generally  received,  though  very  erro- 
neoufly,  that  bathing  is  mofl  wholfome  in  cold  weather,  the 
blood  and  humours  not  being  fo  fable  to  agitations  as  in  Sum¬ 
mer  heats  :  The  utmoft  force  of  which  mode  of  reafoning 
centres  thus ;  by  bathing  in  cold  weather  only,  the  perfon 
who  bathes  has  it  not  fo  much  in  his  power  to  hurt  himfelf 
by  imprudence. 

T  he  pores  of  the  fkin  are  more  clofed,  and  perfpiration  carried 
on  more  fptringly  in  cold  weather,  and  when  very  cold  the 
pores  wifi  be  braced  fometimesto  a  degree  of  rigidity,  whereby 
the  humours  neceffary  to  be  breathed  off,  by  the  fkin,  are  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  often  occafion  fixed  pains  in  the  limbs ;  in  thefe 
cafes  cold  bathing  will  not  open  the  pores  properly,,  and  we 
muff  have  recourfe  to  the  temperate  bath  and  fridtion  The 
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Germans,  in  fuch  cafes,  relieve  themfelves  by  warm  medicated 
baths  ;  and  though  it  is  a  cuftom  among  the  Ruftians  to  ufe 
cold  bathing,  to  inure  them  to  the  extremes  of  their  climate, 
we  are  informed  that  they  go  into  the  warm  bath  firft  ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  water  in  a  fluid  ftate  in  their  country,  during  the 
colder  months,  muft  be  warmer  than  their  atiqofphere. 

We-  find  that  bathing  was  never  much  pradfifed  in  Nor¬ 
thern  countries ;  but  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Eaftern  and 
warmer  climes,  we  can  trace  it  back  a  great  way  into  anti¬ 
quity.  Bathing  was  a  cuftom  prevalent  with  the  ^Egyptians, 
or  Pharaoh’s  daughter  would  not  have  found  Moles  among 
the  bulrufhes  ;  probably  it  was  a  part  of  their  law,  a  reli- 
ligious  inftitution  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  Plague,  which 
fo  continually  fwept  off  numbers  of  their  people.  From 
thefe  motives  alfo  bathing  became  a  part  of  the  Jewifh  reli¬ 
gion,  the  Mofaic  law  being  partly  founded  on  thofe  of  the 
-^Egyptians  ;  it  is  thus  ufed  among  the  Turks  and  Mahome¬ 
tans,  and  of  the  pleafure-baths  of  thefe  people,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  has  lately  given  us  fome  account. 

The  propriety  of  bathing  in  hot  countries  is  obvious,  for 
When  the  pores  of  the  body  are  relaxed,  the  fpirits  wafted,  and 
the  fkin  alfo  fouled  by  great  difeharges  of  fweat,  arifing  from 
intenfe  heat,  what  can  fo  foon  cleanfe  the  fkin,  recruit  the 
fpirits,  and  reftore  the  body,  under  thefe  circumftances,  as 
bathing. 

It  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  bathing,  as  originally  uled,  was  in 
natural  baths,  and  moftly  in  rivers,  which  by  the  agitation  of 
their  waters,  and  their  furfaces  being  conftantly  expofed  to  the 
fun,  were  in  a  ftate  of  warmth,  though  much  colder  than 
the  atmofphere,  and  very  different  from  the  cold  of  artificial 
baths,  the  waters  of  which  are  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  and  fhielded 
from  the  fun,  on  which  account  thefe  require  greater  caution 
when  brought  into  ufe. 

Bathing 
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Bathing  being  much  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  it  is  but  natural  to 
fuppofe  the  inhabitants  of  towns  which  bordered  on  the  fea, 
from  a  fcarcity  of  frefh  water,  were  put  oftentimes  to  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  bathing  in  fea- water  ;  learning  hence  that  fea- 
water  did  not  harm  them,  but  contrarywife  was  ferviceable 
in  many  refpedts,  it  became  a  phyfical  concern;  in  early  ages 
the  priefts  were  the  phyficians,  through  whom  probably  Hip¬ 
pocrates  was  enabled  to  write  a  whole  book  on  water. 

The  Greeks,  copying  the  Eaftern  people,  made  great 
ufe  of  baths,  and  the  Romans  after  them,  who  ufed  them  to 
fuch  excefs  that  they  became  a  fpecies  of  luxury ;  every  ftreet  of 
Rome  had  baths,  the  emperors  erected  ftately  edifices,  with 
baths  for  public  ufe,  and  there  was  not  a  Roman  of  note  who 
had  not,  within  his  houfe,  a  fweating  room,  ahot,  a  tempe¬ 
rate,  and  a  cold  bath.  Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  Gallus,  defcribing 
his  villa,  gives  fome  idea  of  thefe  by  an  account  of  his  own  ; 
and  the  degree  of  elegance  to  which  they  carried  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  of  luxury  was  amazing.*  The  ufe  the  Romans  made 
of  their  baths  Was  to  fly  to  them  as  a  material  remedy 
in  difeafe  ;  in  thefe  cafes  they  ufed  the  temperate  bath,  hot 
bath,  and  fometimes  the  fweating  room,  to  open  the  ob- 
ftrucled  pores,  and  breathe  off  the  offending  humours  by 
fweat ;  and  the  people  of  our  own  country,  as  their  pores 
are  fo  frequently  liable  to  be  fhut  up,  by  fudden  changes  of 
weather,  might  derive  advantages,  in  point  of  health,  by  more 
frequently  bathing,  than  is  at  prefent  cuftomary  among  us. 

When  I  was  at  Bath,  the  Duke  of  Kingfton  was  erecting  a 
moft  elegant  fet  of  baths  and  fweating  rooms  (for  which  fpi- 
rited  adtion  he  deferves  the  thanks  of  the  public)  when  the 

*  Montfaucon  vol.  III.  p.  a,  of  his  Hiftory  of  Antiquities,  gives  a  particular 
account  of  thefe  baths. 
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workmen  found,  by  digging,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  /love, 
which  proves  that  thefe  people,  while  in  poffeffion  of  our 
country,  had  a  fet  of  baths  in  that  place,  and  thofe  of  great 
extent,  their  flues  having  been  traced  to  different  fides  of  the 
abbey  church -yard  ;  the  many  remains  of  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ties  difcovered  at  Bath  by  Dr.  Guidot  who  analyfed  and 
wrote  on  the  waters,  and  others  flnce  him,  I  think  fuflicient- 
ly  prove  thefe  flues  to  be  Roman. 

Having  recourfe  to  their  baths  when  dilealed,  were 
not  the  only  advantages  the  Romans  derived  from  them  : 
They  ufed  them  daily  for  plea/ure,  and  prevention  of  difeafe, 
they  bathed  conftantly  before  dinner,  after  hunting  or 
other  athletic  exercife  ;  and  though  their  country  was  in 
a  warmer  latitude  than  ours,  no  harm  arole  to  them  from 
this  pra&ice, '  but  in  thefe  cafes,  when  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours  were  in  agitation,  they  ufed  the  precaution  to  go  firfl: 
into  the  warm  or  temperate  bath,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
cold ;  Thus,  from  fatigue,  their  bodies  were  refre/hed ; 
they  were  clean  and  cool,  and  remained  in  that  ftate  till 
dinner  time,  after  which  they  frequently  indulged  themfelves 
with  fleep. 

I  have  brought  this  Roman  mode  of  bathing  into  a  point 
of  view,  that  we  may  learn  from  them,  to  what  extent  we 
may  ufe  baths  without  injury.  We  find  that  no  inconveniencies 
arofe  from  their  methods,  they  bathed  after  exercife,  and 
fatigue,  to  recruit  their  fpirits  and  ftrength  ;  and  confider- 
ing  the  lerenity  of  their  /kies,  and  warmth  of  their  atmofphere, 
there  was  little  danger  likely  to  arife  from  bathing ;  but  in 
a  climate  fo  variable  as  ours,  it  requires  a  greater  degree  of 
caution,  for  in  our  greatefl:  /ummer  heats  the  pores  of  our 
bodies  are  often  fuddenly  clofed  by  a  prevailing  chillinefs  of 
the  atmofphere.  '  '  '  ' 
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When  we  ufe  the  cold  bath  for  pleafure,  to  prevent  any 
injury  from  it,  we  fhould  bathe  when  our  ftomachs  are  empty 
and  our  fpirits  calm  ;  to  thofe  who  ufe  exercife  no  prepara¬ 
tory  phvlic  is  required,  agreeably  to  Hippocrates’s  opinion, 
but  the  indolent  and  fedentary  fhould  previoufly  empty  them- 
felves  by  art,  that  no  future  injuries  may  arife  from  a  Ple¬ 
thora. 

Though  it  is  not  prudent  in  our  climate  to  ufe  cold  bathing, 
after  the  body  has  been  heated  by  exercife,  as  practiced  in  hot¬ 
ter  climates,  we  fhould  ufe  exercife  after  bathing,  and  thofe 
who  cannot,  fhould  have  their  limbs  well  rubbed,  and  their 
bodies  warmly,  but  not  hotly  cloathed,  to  renew  a  proper 
degree  of  perfpiration. 

Swimming  is  a  noble  exercife  of  the  limbs,  and  cold  ba¬ 
thing,  limply  conlidered,  braces  the  body  and  adapts  it  for 
exercife,  provided  we  do  not  ufe  bathing  to  excefs.  The 
fea,  from  the  clearnefs  and  temperature  of  the  water,  (  be¬ 
ing  warmer  than  river  or  fpring  water )  is  a  defirable 
bath,  and  with  thefe  a^v.atitages,  by  the  a&ion  of  the  falts 
contained  in  it,  we  are  not  fo  liable  to  cold  afterwards ; 
and  from  the  flimulus  of  the  falts,  the  fkin  is  excited  to  a 
difcharge  of  whatever  matter  fecretly  obftrudts  the  pores; 
thus  pimples  appear,  oftentimes,  on  the  fkin  after  fea  bathing, 
which  are  eafily  remedied  by  a  continuation  of  that  bathing. 
The  only  inconvenience  attending  fea- bathing,  as  a  pleafure 
bath,  proceeds  from  a  glutenous  adhefive  property  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  arifing  from  the  falts  and  bitumen  contained  in  it,  that 
leaves  a  clamminefs  on  the  fkin,  which  river  and  fpring 
water  do  not. 

Bathing  in  the  fea  for  ufe,  as  an  invalid,  is  very  different, 
in  fome  refpedts,  from  bathing  in  the  fea  for  pleafure,  and 
fhould  not  be  entered  upon  but  with  caution ;  we  know  by 
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experience,  that  fea-water  ufed  externally  and  internally,  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  many  complaints,  and  fo  much  fo , 
as  to  fucceed,  with  proper  helps,  when  every  other  means 
ufed  by  the  Ikilful  phyfiician  has  failed  ;  but  from  a  remifs- 
nefs  in  the  application,  or  by  too  great  hurry  or  imprudence 
in  the  ufe  of  this  remedy,  oftentimes  the  patient  is  difap- 
pointed  in  his  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  cure,  and  what  Dr.  Ruffel, 
on  this  topic,  has  complained  of  very  juftly.  “  I  am  fen- 
lible,  fays  he,  many  of  my  patients,  from  the  inconvenience 
of  being  long  abfent  from  bufinefs,  or  purfuit  of  their  plea- 
fures,  will  be  apt  to  hurry  into  a  courfe  of  bathing  before  the 
body  is  altered,  and  fufficiently  prepared  by  drinking  lea 
water,  or  by  a  previous  courfe  of  other  remedies ;  which 
hurry  is  always  detrimental  to  the  patient,  by  protracting 
his  cure.” 

Sea- water  is  a  noble  remedy  for  all  difeafes  of  the  Ikin, 
old  ulcers,  and  difeafes  of  the  glands,  even  hereditary  com¬ 
plaints  have  yielded  to  it.  Though  Dr.  Ruffel  is  willing  to 
fuppofe  that  no  difeafes  are  hereditary,  but  in  this  particular 
I  muff  differ  from  him,  and  that  in  glandular  complaints, 
which  he  particularly  writes  upon.  For  inftance,  when  a 
childing  woman  is  difeafed  with  an  old  fcorbutic,  fchrOphulous, 
or  leprous  humour ;  during  the  time  of  uterine  geftation, 
fhe  is,  to  appearance,  in  a  manner  free  from  the  complaint  ; 
but  when  not  pregnant,  her  diforder  returns  to  the  fame 
ftate  as  before  ;  this  is  an  obfervation  I  have  made  frequently, 
and  particularly  in  leprous  cafes.  Without  entering  into  a 
nice  difcuffion  of  the  fubjeCt,  it  is  obvious  from  hence,  that 
the  humours  are  attracted  by,  and  become  a  portion  of  the 
circulating  humours  in  the  embryo ;  and  when  this  happens, 
a  prognoflic  may  be  made,  that  the  diforder  of  the  parent  is  in¬ 
curable,  however  remediable  it  may  be  in  her  offspring,  though, 

by 
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by  proper  care,  the  dilorder  may  be  checked  which,  without 
fuch  helps,  muft  become  troublefome  at  a  critical  period  of 
life,  if  not  looner. 

But  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  the  body  of  the  perfon  who 
bathes  fhould  be  emptied  previoufly,  and  if  there  are  any 
external  tumors  or  fwellings  or  internal  and  containing 
matter,  bathing  is  detrimental  until  the  matter  is  difcharged. 
Where  the  lips  of  a  wound  alfo  are  callous,  or  the  induration 
of  a  tumor  very  great,  cold  bathing  muft  be  ommitted  till 
it  begins  to  abate,  which  is  known  by  the  feel,  when  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  it  become  foft,  and  the  whole  detached  and 
loofe ;  then  cold  bathing  is  ferviceable  towards  compleating 
the  cure.  Dipping  an  invalid  in  the  fea,  and  taking  him  out 
again  inftantaneouflv,  makes  fea-bathing  of  little  more  ufe 
than  a  bracer,  and  the  effedt  fcarce  more  than  is  common 
from  every  cold  bath. 

Bathing  in  the  fea  conftantly  has  this  efFedl  ;  every  fore, 
imperfedlly  healed,  it  will  open  afrefh  ;  and  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  Dr.  Ruflel  obferves  that  the  part  affedted  being  often 
bathed  with  lea  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  flimy  fea  plant 
called  the  Quercus  Marina  has  a  better  effedl  than  general 
bathing :  The  reafon  is  obvious,  the  part  being  frequently 
wetted  with  the  water,  and  fait  llime  of  the  plant,  was  kept 
moift  ;  by  this  means  the  adfive  principle  of  the  water  (the 
fait)  had  time  to  inlinuate  itfelf ;  lor  fea-fdt  has  thefe  parti¬ 
cular  properties,  it  not  only  corredts  the  corrolive  and  malign 
humours,  that  attend  obftinate  and  old  ulcers,  but  pofieftes 
at  the  fame  time,  a  drying  quality  which  contributes  to 
heai  them.  I  can  give  a  familiar  inftance  of  this,  wThichs 
for  the  benefitof  fociety,  ought  not  to  be  concealed. 

Sea- fait,  properly  applied,  is  a  prefent  cure  for  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog. 

C  Take 


Trice  fea-falt,,  or  common  kitchen-falt,  difolve  it  in  frefh 
warm  human  urine,  load  the  urine  with  as  much  fait  as  it 
can  dilfolve,  with  this  liquor  cleanfe  the  wound  and  limb, 
of  whatever  Saliva  may  flick  to  it,  fill  the  wound  with  fait, 
wet  a  double  rag  in  the  prepared  liquor,  and  bind  it  on  the 
part,  as  it  dries,  wet  it  with  frefh  liquor  ;  in  fix  hours  open 
and  wafh  the  wound  with  the  prepared  liquor,  fill  it  with 
frefh  fait,  apply  the  wetted  rag,  and  proceed  as  before,  in 
twelve  hours  the  virus  of  the  bite  will  be  fubdued :  After 
this,  keep  the  wound  clean  by  wafhing  it  night  and  morning 
with  a  cloth  dipt  in  the  prepared  fait  liquor,  ’till  it  is  healed  ; 
let  the  party  take  as  much  fea-water,  for  three  mornings 
fucceflively,  as  will  purge,  and  after  each  purging,  at  bed¬ 
time,  an  opiate  of  Mithiidate  diffolved  in  pennyroyal  water. 
The  ufe  of  the  fea-water  is  to  empty  the  body,  and  the  ufe 
of  the  opiate  to  calm  the  fpirits,  which  are  generally,  much 
agitated,  and  depreffed  on  thefe  occafions.  Let  the  patient  bit 
be  kept  quiet,  let  him  not  live  low,  but  moderately  indulge 
himfelf  with  wine.  This  regimen  need  only  be  purfued  till 
the  wound  is  healed,  but  if  the  wound  is  large,  or  when 
there  are  more  than  one,  the  party  may  take  a  draught  of 
fea  water  daily,  for  a  fhort  time. 

The  ratio  of  the  cure  confi fls  in  the  action  of  the  fait 
upon  the  malign  virus  of  the  wound,  before  it  can  make  any 
progrefs  to  infedt  the  circulation.  The  fait,  by  being  diflol- 
ved  in  urine,  becomes  more  adtive,  and  is  particularly  afli- 
mulated  to  penetrate  into  any  part  of  the  body  to  which  it 
is  applied.  The  fuccefs  of  the  application  depends  much, 
on  the  immediate  time,  the  omiflion  of  it  for  twenty-four 
hours,  might  render  this  remedy  precarious,  and,  perhaps,  of 
no  effedl.  As  the  poifon  at  firft  is  local,  this  application  to 
the  part  affedted,  immediately  deflroys  all  danger.  The  purg- 
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ing  therefore,  with  lea  water,  the  opiate  at  night,  and  the 
regimen  prefcribed,  are  only  cautionary  aids,  co-operating 
with  the  topical  application. 

Obfervation  x  ft.  If  fait,  diflolved  in  urine,  can  deftroy 

the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  may  it  not,  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  fame  manner,  deftroy  the  vi¬ 
rus  of  other  animal  poifons  ? 

•  2dly,  May  it  not,  on  the  fame  principle,  weaken  or  de¬ 
ftroy  the  power  of  vegetable  poifons, 
when  local  ? 

3dly,  If  it  is  found  to  deftroy  the  force  of  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  poifons,  feperately,  will  it  not  a£t 

on  thofe  poifons  when  combined  ? - 

.  Thus  may  it  not  abate  the  danger  of  a 
wound  given  by  a  poifoned  weapon,  as 
the  compofition  with  which  thefe  inftru- 
ments  are  poifoned,  is  thought  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  vegetable  and  animal. 
From  Monkfhood,  and  the  poifonous 
fluids  of  animals,  of  the  Serpent,  &c. 

Where  the  cure  has  been  neglected,  and  there  appear 
fymptoms  of  the  Hydrophobia  I  fay  nothing  in  preference  of 
this  remedy,  before  that  of 

Dr.  Mead’s,  by  Ground  Liverword  and  Pepper  ; 

Or  the  Tonquin  receipt,  by  Cinnabar  and  Mu  Ik  ; 

Or  Dr.  James’s,  by  Mercury  ; 

Or  Dr.  Nugent’s,  by  Opium. 

What  we  infer,  by  giving  this  cure  a  place  here,  is  to 
illuftrate  the  power  of  fait  (the  active  principle  of  fea-waterj 
in  deftroying  the  acrimony  and  poifonous  quality  of  fores, 
and  wounds,  and  as  fuch  difpoling  them  to  heal. 

C2 
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Hence,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  fea-water,  obftinate  breakings 
out,  old  and  inveterate  fores  on  any  part  of  the  body,  dil- 
eafes  of  the  glands,  the  evil,  and  even  cancers  (if  the  pares 
are  not  too  much  injured)  may  be  remedied,  fea-bathing  is 
ferviceablc  alfo  in  rheumatifms,  painful  contractions  of  the 
limbs,  pallies,  and  epileplies. 

Refpedting  cancers  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  by 
keeping  them  conftantly  wet  with  cloths  dipt  in  fome  of  our 
Englifh  mineral  waters,  the  malignity  of  them  have  bave  been 
deftroyed,  and  cures  performed  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
fea-water  more  effectual.  However,  we  cannot  fpeak  too 
modeftly  on  this  head,  as  in  confirmed  cancers  every  kind  of 
remedy  hitherto  known  has  failed. 

Sea-water  is  ferviceable,  alfo,  in  fome  female  complaints, 
and  one  in  particular :  In  cafes  of  barrenefs,  which  are  re¬ 
mediable,  I  look  upon  fea  water  to  Hand  before  all  other 
remedies.  There  is  a  remarkable  fecundity  in  fea-water,  be¬ 
yond  even  the  much  famed  mud  of  the  river  Nile.  The 
mucilagious  dime  fea-water  contains,  the  innumerable  variety 
and  numerous  produce  of  the  ocean,  in  vegitables,  infects, 
and  animals,  the  monftrous  generation,  and  unweildy  bulk 
of  fome  of  which,  that  abound  in  quantities  of  fat  and  oil, 
and  aftonifh  human  reafon,  are  convincing  proofs  of  it  : 
And  we  know  fea-water  to  be  a  penetrating  cleanfer  a  bra¬ 
cer,  and  to  act  on  the  human  body  frequently  by  ftimulus. 

Before  I  quit  the  fubjedl  of  cold  bathing,  it  is  neceffary  to 
obferve,  that  the  only  time  of  bathing,  at  Brightelmftone, 
is  early  in  the  morning,  but  to  bathe  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
or  in  the  evening,  is  equally  beneficial ;  nay,  in  lome  refpedts, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  morning,  for  when  the  cold  winds 
of  Autumn  (or  in  fadt,  of  any  other  time  of  the  year)  pre¬ 
vail,  expofing  the  body  to  them,  is  dangerous,  before  the 

genial 
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genial  influence  of  the  Sun  has  warmed  them.  And  fea-ba- 
thing,  as  a  remedy,  will  often  fail,  nay  fometimes  do  harm, 
unlefs  regulated  by  the  phyfician,  and  proper  medicines  ufed 
at  the  fame  time,  to  the  fuccefs  of  which,  fea-water  is  a 
material  agent  in  compleating  a  cure,  by  co-operating 
with  them,  but  cannot  perform  the  great  things  fome  expedt 

from  it  of  itfelf. 

•  ,  •• 

We  fhall  now  treat  a  little  on  warm  bathing. — Cold  ba¬ 
thing,  limply  conlidered,  is  a  bracer,  but  we  recommend 
fea-bathing  for  fomething  more,  for  the  benefits  derivable 
from  the  Salt  and  Bitumen  contained  in  this  water,  which 
makes  it  a  defirablc  agent  in  removing  fome  particular  obfti- 
nate  difbrders,  moft  of  which  have  been  pointed  out  already. 
Where  a  diforder  is  very  obftinate,  and  has  been  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  bathing  in  the  fea  (cold  bathing  being  a  bracer)  in  the 
beginning  of  a  cure  is  oftentimes  improper,  which  Dr.  Ruffe! 
aho  obferved,  and  he  was  obliged,  in  fuch  cafes  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  medicated  warm  bath. 

As  the  adtive  principle  of  fea-water  is  the  fait  contained  in 
it,  by  the  ufe  of  a  temperate  and  hot  bath  of  fea-water,  many 
great  advantages  may  be  derived  ;  inftead  of  bracing  and 
doling  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  wrhieh  is  the  confequence  at¬ 
tending  cold  bathing,  the  hot  bath  would  open  them,  and 
by  the  adlivity  of  the  fait  contained  in  the  water,  penetrate 
through  every  obftrudlion  with  which  it  comes  into  contadf. 
If  in  this  fenfe  we  derive  benefit  from  cold  bathing,  how  much 
greater  murt  be  the  benefit  received  from  hot  bathing  ? 

From  the  good  effcdts  of  the  hot  bath  ufed  in  Epileptic  and 
maniacal  cafes  (fee  Dr.  Shaw’s  obfervations  on  hot  bathing), 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  madnefs  and  Hydrophobia 
caufed  by  the  bice  of  a  mad  dog,  being  negledted,  is  curable 
by  a  hot  bath  of  falt-water. 

Con- 
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Convulfions  are  produced  by  a  ftimulus  on  the  neives, 
which  caufes  them  to  contrad  themfelves.  Opium  may  abate 
the  convuliions  and  furor  of  canine  madnefs  for  a  time,  by  the 
ftupor  it  produces  on  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  as  fuch  it  is  a  de- 
iirable  medecine  :  But  as  fait  is  deftrudive  of  this  poifon, 
it  being  infinuated  by  the  pores  into  the  body,  by  means  of 
heat  and  moiflure,  it  will  relax  the  habit,  mix  with  the  fluids, 
and  probably  will  deftroy  the  virus  ;  and  as  fweating  is  the 
confequence  of  hot  bathing,  fo  it  may  fend  off"  by  the  ikin 
what  is  offenfive  to  nature,  and  is  the  cure  on  which  there  is 
moft  dependence  ;  though  I  would  not  recommend  the  ule 
of  opium  to  oe  wholly  laid  aflde,  for  reafons  juft  given,  but  to 
ufe  difcretionally  both  remedies,  as  alhftants  to  each  other. 

Dr.  Ruffel  rightly  obferves,  that  in  fcrophulous  difeafes  the 
glands  of  the  myfentery  are  always  affeded  ;  Dr.  Andree,  in 
his  Orthopoeia  obferves  the  fame  of  the  mefcntery  of  rickety 
children,  and  Heifter  the  fame,  but  contradids  himfelf  to  op- 
pofe  Chefelden.  As  the  glands  of  the  belly,  in  thefe  cafes, 
are  primarily  affeded,  nothing  can  remove  thefe  rugofe  and 
knotty  fwellings,  and  lay  the  proper  foundatian  of  a  cure  fo 
readily,  and  effedually,as  a  temperate  or  hot  fea  bath,  by  which 
we  make  an  application,  immediately  to  the  part,  of  a  pene¬ 
trating  and  refolving  difcutient.  We  find,  even  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  that  they  have  their  hot  baths  as  well  as  cold,  which 
they  ufe  to  open  the  pores  of  the  body  when  obftruded,  and 
breathe  off  by  them  whatever  is  offenfive  to  nature.  Indeed 
the  preference  of  the  hot  bath  over  the  cold,  in  the  cure  of 
fome  difeafes,  is  a  fubjed  that  would  admit  of  much  difcuflion, 
and  in  defence  of  which,  many  authorities  might  be  quoted, 
were  it  not  fo  obvious  that  it  needs  none. 

To  make  therefore  bathing  in  fea-water  more  effedual,  I 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  hot  baths  made  of  fea-water,  to 

different 
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different  degrees  of  heat,  as  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  may  re¬ 
quire.  The  provifton  of  a  bathing-tub,  copper,  and  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  carrying  daily  water  to  a  houfe  diftant  from  the 
fea,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  a  bath,  has  fo  much  trou¬ 
ble  and  expence  attending  it,  that  a  patient  will  not  have  re- 
courfe  to  it,  though  neceflary  ;  nor  can  the  phyheian  well  re¬ 
commend  it  under  fuch  difadvantages. 


The  town  of  Brightelmftone  has  been  much  favoured  by 
the  countenance  of  many  noble  and  genteel  families,  who  re- 
l'ort  to  it  every  feafon  ;  in  return,  every  means  fhould  be,  and 
I  believe  is  put  in  practice  to  accommodate  them,  more  efpe- 

cially  thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  invalids. - For  this 

purpofe  I  with  to  fee  a  fet  of  baths  eredted. 

The  building  to  contain  thele  baths  muff  be  near  the  fea, 
on  account  of  the  water,  I  would  recommend  the  bathing 
rooms  to  be  finifhed  in  a  plain  but  neat  tafte,  and  the  baths 
themfelves,  refpedting  fhape  and  fize,  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to 
thofe  eredted  by  the  Duke  of  K  ingfton  at  Bath. 

A  building  whofe  area  is  thirty  feet,  and  twelve  feet  high, 
will  admit  of  four  rooms,  with  a  bath  in  each,  a  loby  for  fer- 
vants  to  wait  in,  with  a  fpace  behind  them  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  for  the  copper,  the  fuel,  and  cold  bath,  which 
muft  be  kept  fupplied  with  frefh  fea- water  pumped  out  of  the 
fea  at  half  tide.  One  end  of  this  room  may  be  made  alfo  a 
fweating  room,  by  a  proper  ferpentine  difpofal  of  the  copper 
flue;  there  muft  be  a  communication,  by  pipes,  from  the  cop¬ 
per  to  the  baths,  and  a  like  communication  from  the  relerVoir, 
that  the  baths,  by  this  means,  may  be  attemperated  to  any  de- 
greeof  heat  required;  and  here  it  is  neceflary  toobferve,unlefs 
ordered  otherwifeby  the  phyftcian,  that  a  hot  bath  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  exceed  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  and  any  medium  be¬ 
tween  50  and  80  degrees  of  Farenheit’s  thermometer  will  be 

a  good 
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a  good  ftandard  ;  for  iF  at  blood  heat  it  may  overcome  and 
weaken  the  party  too  powerfully,  but  while  in  the  bath  the 
heat  muft  be  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  hot  water. 

There  fhould  be  chairs  provided  alfo,  as  at  Bath,  to  take  the 
patient  from,  and  back  again  to  the  bed  fide,  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  afterwards  of  fweating  or  taking  reft,  as  the  nature  of  the 
ilinefs  may  require. 

The  utility  of  thefe  baths  is  obvious;  they  may  be  ufed  either 
for  hot  or  cold  bathing  ;  there  are  forne  invalids  to  whom  cold 
bathing  would  be  ferviceable,  could  they  be  able  to  bear  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  being  dipt  into  the  fea,  and  (what  is  more  material)  to 
be  expofed  to  the  cold  air.  If  the  weather  happens  to  be  ftormy, 
and  the  fea  fo  rough  as  not  to  admit  of  bathing  in  it,  recourfe 
may  be  had  to  the  baths  ;  by  this  means  bathing  would  be¬ 
come  more  univerfal,  be  unattended  with  terror,  no  cure  pro¬ 
tracted,  and  the  flay  of  the  company  prolonged.  Moreover 
Invalids  would  have  the  advantage  of  this  bathing  remedy 
all  the  year  round,  whereas,  on  account  of  the  variablenefs  of 
our  climate,  it  is  denied  them  at  prefent,  except  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  then  only  in  calm  weather. 

We  come  next  to  the  Drinking  of  Sea-water. 

To  drinkfea-water  is  certainly  of  great  ufe  in  many  cafes,  it 
cleanfes  the  glands,  and  excites  them  to  a  difcharge  of  what¬ 
ever  obftru&s  them,  &c.  but  there  are  inconveniences  that  arife 
from  the  conftant  ufe  of  it,  which  ought  to  be  provided  againff. 
There  are  many  conftitutions  too  delicate,  and  flomachs  too 
weak  to  bear  the  naufea  and  ficknefs  it  produces,  and  even 
where  this  inconvenience  is  overcome  by  ftruggles,  it  makes 
the  party  very  thirfty  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Thefe  are 
material  objections  to  the  conftant  ufe  of  it,  and  unlefs  ufed 
conftantly  we  cannot  expeCt  to  derive  much  benefit  from  it. 

To 
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When  it  is  taken  two  or  three  times,  in  quality  of  a  purge, 
the  ficknefs  it  produces  is  not  detrimental,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  often  ferviceable,  and  a  good  preparative  to  a  courfe  of  . 
bathing,  where  pleafure  modly  is  concerned  ;  but  when  it  is 
meant  to  be  continued,  as  an  alterative  diluent,  it  will  not  do. 
For  example,  in  a  glandular  confumption,  where  condantly 
purging  the  body  is  not  defired,  and  weakens  the  patient. 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  I  would  recommend  the 
fea- water  to  be  drank  every  morning  in  fmall  quantities,  not 
to  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  pint  at  one  time,  and  that  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk,  by  this  means  the  dcknefs  and 
third  will  be  prevented,  and  thus  united,  become  a  noble  me¬ 
dicine,  they  are  correctors  to  each  other,  and  neither  the 
milk  or  fea-water,  fo  combined,  will  difagree  with  the  do- 
mach,  that  could  not  bear  either  of  them  feperately. 

When  fea-water  is  required  as  a  gentle  purge,  and  the  flo¬ 
ra  ach  not  able  to  bear  it,  I  recommend  the  following - 

Take  oi  fea-water  and  milk  each  four  ounces  •  put  them, 
over  the  fire  ;  and  when  they  begin  to  boil,  add  a  fufficiency 
of  Cremor  Tartar  to  turn  into  whey,  drain  it  from  the  curd, 
and  when  cool  drink  it. 

Sea-water  thus  managed  is  a  great  cleanfer,  a  purifier  of  the 
blood,  and  a  cooler  ;  whereas,  fea-water  taken  alone  is  heat¬ 
ing  to  many  conditutions.  Some  may  imagine,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Cremor  Tartar  to  the  fea-water,  the  efficacy  of  it,  as  a 
medicine,  is  abated,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  all  the  advantages 
•  fea-water  can  poflefs  as  an  aperient  or  purge,  without  any  of 
the  difadvantages  attending  the  ufe  of  it  when  alone  ;  except 
in  fome  very  particular  cafes. 

Before  1  quit  the  fubject,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  one  cau¬ 
tion  about  drinking  fea-water. 

D  As 
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As  the  complaints  for  which  it  is  conftantly  drank  are  ge¬ 
nerally  very  obftinate,  fome  one  mercurial  preparation  may  be 
recommended  to  be  taken  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  the  patient  carefully  to  avoid  every  preparation  of  - 
mercury  (unlefs  particularly  ordered  by  the  phyfician) :  For 
by  the  adtion  of  fea  fait  on  mercury,  it  is  converted  into  a  vio¬ 
lent  poifon,  not  unlike  corrofive  fublimate,  and  may  prove 
very  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  more  cfpecially  to  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem. 

Having  finifhed  thefe  curfory  hints  on  bathing  for  pleafure, 
for  ufe  as  an  invalid,  on  the  advantages  derivable  from  hot 
fait  baths,  and  made  fome  obfervations  on  drinking  fea- water, 

I  fhall  conclude  with  wifhing  to  fee  every  plan  which  may 
contribute  to  the  cure  of  obftinate  difeafes,  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution. 


Brightelmjlon,  Yours,  &c, 

Sept.  8,  1768. 


FINIS. 
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